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Thereupon Ibn Tashfin was again summoned, and returned to Spain
in 1090. He commenced operations with the siege of Aledo, which he
did not indeed succeed in taking. But the castle was in so battered a
condition as the result of the siege that Alfonso abandoned it after rasing
it to the ground. Practically therefore this strong military base was lost
to the Christians.

There was accordingly every prospect of a formidable attack by the
Almoravides in conjunction with the Spanish Muslims against the terri-
tory of Castile and the other Christian States. But this invasion did not
in fact take place. The explanation for this must be sought in the real
state of weakness of the Muslim military forces, arising not from lack
of numbers or of fighting spirit, but from the fact that their military
organisation was less coherent and efficient than that of the Christians,
and also possibly from a want of clearness as to the real objective. This
last hypothesis is founded on the speedy abandonment by Ibn Tashfin of
the championship of Islam represented by the struggle with the Christians,
in favour of destroying the independence of the Taifas to his own ad-
vantage. Ibn Tashfin was indeed urged thereto by the intrigues of the
intolerant faqihs^ who complained of the wide religious liberty granted
by the kings of the Taifas, but he was not less moved by greed of the
wealth of his co-religionists, and the lure of the Spanish lands, which
differed so greatly from those of North Africa and the Sahara. The
result was the destruction of the Taifa kingdoms, and the reconstruction
of Muslim political unity by Ibn Tashfin (1091) and his successor *Ali
(1111); but this in no way improved the political situation of the Muslims
in Spain. In spite of continual war during the early years of the twelfth
century, the frontiers gained by the Christians were not adversely affected
On the contrary, they were advanced on the side of Aragon when Huesca
was captured by King Peter I, Sancho's son (1096), and Saragossa by
Peter's son Alfonso I (in 1118), resulting in the domination of a large
tract south of the Ebro in which there were important cities, including
Tarazona, Calatayud, Daroca.

Owing to the military character of the age, the representative figures
of contemporary Spanish society must be sought among the warriors.
But although among these there were kings such as Alfonso VI of Castile
and Alfonso I of Aragon, the most adequate and lofty expression of Spain
at the close of the eleventh and the opening of the twelfth century is
found in the person of a Castilian noble, who became enshrined in so truly
human a manner in the literature of the people that his name has been
permanently impressed on the imagination of the European world. This
noble was Rodrigo or Ruy Diaz de Vivar, the Cid. He united in his own
person the characteristic qualities of the Castilian nobility of the day,
whether from the political, military, or legal point of view, together with
the ideal of national reconquest so dear to the hearts of the kings and
their peoples.
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